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1997 Hamilton Fall Bird Count 


by Bill Lamond 

The annual Hamilton Fall Bird Count 
(HFBC) was conducted on 2 November 
1997. This was the 24th consecutive year 
of this event and it was one of the best. A 
total of 140 species were recorded which 
was just 2 short of the all-time record. 
Prolonged mild conditions prior to the 
count had been good for delaying migra¬ 
tion and this, along with good birding 
weather on the actual count day, pro¬ 
duced a “bumper crop” for several spe¬ 
cies. No fewer than 23 species had 
record-high totals. For example, Wood 
Duck totals were 124% above the previ¬ 
ous high in 1989. Ruddy Duck was 141% 
higher than the previous high in 1995. 
Turkey Vulture was 63% higher than the 
old record in 1995. Greater Yellowlegs 
was 100% higher than the 1991 record 
total. American Robin was 40% higher 
than the old record from 1991. These are 
amazing increases in species totals for a 
count that has been held for almost a 
quarter century! 

Not surprisingly, several rare or veiy 
late birds were seen on the HFBC. Two 
new species were added to the count, both 
of these being observed by Matt Mills and 
Carl Rothfels. The Purple Sandpiper seen 
atthe Dundas Marsh was somewhat over¬ 


due for the HFBC, but the location of this 
bird on a mudflat was most unusual. The 
other new species was Yellow-throated 
Vireo which is extremely rare in Ontario 
at this date. This was possibly only the 
second November record for the prov¬ 
ince. Not content with just adding 2 new 
species to the HFBC, Mills & Rothfels 
also recorded Great Egret (2nd count 
record), Blue-gray Gnatcatcher(5th count 
record), Hudsonian Godwit & Eastern 
Phoebe. Excellent work gentlemen! 

Several other good birds were seen 
by other parties. A sample of these birds 
includes Eared Grebe, Brewers Black- 
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bird & Magnolia Warbler (2nd count 
records), Long-billed Dowitcher & Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak (3rd count records), 
Black-legged Kittiwake, Palm Warbler 
& Lincoln’s Sparrow (5th count records) 
and Red Phalarope & Bohemian Wax¬ 
wing (6th count records). 

This year's count had a few negative 
aspects. Unfortunately, the weather was 
poor for a hawk flight and consequently, 
Red-shouldered Hawk was missed as well 
as both eagle species. Also, this was one 
of the worst counts for owls as only 2 
species were recorded. In most years we 
see at least 3 owl species with the 24 year 
average being 3.5 species. Other misses 
on this year's count included Red-throated 
Loon (count period). Snow Goose, Rjng- 
necked Pheasant, and Tufted Titmouse. 

1997 RESULTS 

Area Covered: Selected areas within 
a 40.2 km radius of Dundum Castle, 
Hamilton, Ontario, to include: the Lake 
Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to 
Beamsville; the Conservation Areas of 
Binbrook, Felkers Falls, Mountsberg, 
Valens, Dundas Valley, and Spencer 
Gorge; Lake Medad; Puslinch, Mohawk 
and Dunmark Lakes; Sassafras, Bronte, 
and Burloak Woods; Cootes Paradise; 
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Woodland Cemetery; Kings Forest; 
Bronte, Rattray, Middletown, and Van 
Wagners Marshes; Waterworks Park; 
Green Lane Wetland (Paris), Brantford 
and Tom Howe (Hagersville) Landfills; 
Six Nations I.R., Beverly Swamp; Ham¬ 
ilton Harbour; Windermere Basin; Toll- 
gate Ponds; Grimsby and Cainsville 
Sewage Ponds; Spring Valley, Stoney, 
Bronte and Oakville Creek ravines; and 
the Grand River from Cayuga to Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Sunday, November 2, 1997: 3:50 
a.m. to 5:40 p.m. Weather: Temperature 
12.0°C before dawn decreasing to 4.0°C 
after dark. Winds SW 20-40 km/hr. Over¬ 
cast 100% with scattered drizzle through¬ 
out day. 91 observers in 44 parties. Total 
party hours:299. 

Species: Underlined totals represent 
record-high numbers except when indi¬ 
cated as record-low. Underlined species 
require documentation for the Hamilton 
Bird Records Committee. 

Common Loon 85; Pied-billed Grebe 
15; Horned Grebe 46; Red-necked Grebe 
61; Eared Grebe 1 (LF,JF); Double- 
crested Cormorant 82; Great Blue Heron 
123 ; Great Egret 3 (2-MM,CR,BP,MSm/ 
l-MCa,BWya,RWe); Black-crowned 
Night-Heron 5; Tundra Swan 60; Mute 
Swan 91_; Canada Goose 7,743; Wood 
Duck 85; Green-winged T eal 903; Ameri¬ 
can Black Duck 362; Mallard 3,549; 
Northern Pintail 91; Blue-winged Teal 1; 
Northern Shoveler 258; Gadwall 406; 
American Wigeon 605; Canvasback 44; 
Redhead 81; Ring-necked Duck 395; 
Lesser Scaup 2,431; Greater Scaup 5,165; 
Oldsquaw 49 (record- low); Black Scoter 
38; SurfScoter 19; White-winged Scoter 
18; Common Goldeneye 1,913; 
Bufflehead 1,341; Hooded Merganser 


170; Common Merganser 84; Red¬ 
breasted Merganser 391; Ruddy Duck 
485 ; Turkey Vulture 85; Osprey 1 
(RD,BCh); Northern Harrier 34; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk 16; Cooper’s Hawk 9; 
Northern Goshawk 2; Red-tailed Hawk 
232; Rough-legged Hawk 5; Merlin 3; 
American Kestrel 65; Ruffed Grouse 4; 
Wild Turkey 1; American Coot 1,870 ; 
Killdeer 204; Black-bellied Plover 12; 
GreaterYellowlegs78;LesserYellowlegs 
24 ; Hudson ian Godwit 
2;Sanderling8; White- 
rumped Sandpiper 14; 

Pectoral Sandpiper33; 

Purple Sandpiper 1 
(first count record- 
MM,CR); Dunlin 745; 

Long-billed Dowitcher 
1; Common Snipe 9; 

American Woodcock 
5; Red Phalarope 1 
(BCr); Parasitic Jaeger 
2; Bonaparte’s Gull 
141; Ring-billed Gull 
10,488; Herring Gull 1,492; Great Black- 
backed Gull 165; Black-legged Kittiwake 
2; Rock Dove 1,428; Mourning Dove 
1,732 ; Eastern Screech Owl 16; Great 
Homed Owl 6; Belted Kingfisher 27; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker J_5; Downy 
Woodpecker 226; Hairy Woodpecker 71; 
Northern Flicker 52; Pileated Wood¬ 
pecker 1; Eastern Phoebe 1; Horned Lark 
242; Blue Jay 828; American Crow2,736; 
Black-capped Chickadee 1,968; White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 192; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch 56; Brown Creeper 98; Caro¬ 
lina Wren 12; Winter Wren 8; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet 274; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet 15; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 1; 
Eastern Bluebird 83; Hermit Thrush 34; 
American Robin 5,153 ; Gray Catbird 1; 
Northern Mockingbird 38; American Pipit 


603 ; Bohemian Waxwin g 1 (RS,BSt); 
Cedar Waxwing 3,028 ; Northern Shrike 
7; European Starling96,697; Blue-headed 
(Solitary) Vireo 1; Yellow-throated Vireo 
1 (first count record-MM,CR); Orange- 
crowned Warbler 1; Nashville Warbler 
4; Magnolia Warbler 1; Yellow- 
rumpedWarbler 129 ; Palm Warbler 1 
(BP,MSm); Common Yellowthroat 1; 
Northern Cardinal 433; Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak 1 (LM); Eastern Towhee 5; 


American Tree Sparrow 882; Chipping 
Sparrow 6; Fie Id Sparrow 6; Vesper Spar¬ 
row 1; Savannah Sparrow 1; Fox Spar¬ 
row 88; Song Sparrow 177; Lincoln’s 
Sparrow 1 (BWyl); Swamp Sparrow 65; 
White-throated Sparrow 443; White- 
crowned Sparrow 52; Dark-eyed Junco 
3,110 : Snow Bunting 4; Red-winged 
Blackbird 5,585; Eastern Meadowlark 8; 
Rusty Blackbird 1,507: Brewer’s Black¬ 
bird 1 (BJ,JHe); Common Grackle 214; 
Brown-headed Cowbird 854; Purple 
Finch 31; House Finch 788; White-winged 
Crossbill 1; Common Redpoll 57; Pine 
Siskin 18; American Goldfinch 1,044; 
Evening Grosbeak 2; House Sparrow 
2,707 . 

Total: 140 species; 98,969 individu- 
als. 
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Count Period Birds (seen day before 
or day after count but not on count day): 
Red-throated Loon, Peregrine Falcon, 
Common Tern. 

Observers: Colin Bell, Eleanor 
Bell, Bob Bish, Mary Bish, Betty 
Blashill, Hugh Boyd, Mike Boyd, 
Duane Brown, Mike Cadman, Barb 
Charlton, Michael Clark, George Coker, 
Ted Cole, Mark Cranford, Bill Crins, 
Floyd Deiter, Wendy Derjugin, Karen 
Dieroff, Keith Dieroff, Rob Dobos, 
Dave Dow, Gavin Edinunstone, Jill 
Elliott, Lois Evans, Josie Fazio, Luke 
Fazio, Wendy Fedryna, Doug 
Fluhmann, Denys Gardiner, Alex Gray, 
Jerry Guenther, Don Hamilton, Leonore 
Hamilton, John Hannah, Jim Heslop, 
Mark Jennings, Barry Jones, Ursula 
Kolster, Karl Konze, Bill Lamond (com- 
piler), Joyce LeChasseur, Dennis 
Lewington, Gwen Lewington, Corey 
Lewis, Sharon Lewis, Alf Liston, Rick 
Ludkin, Wolfgang Luft, Gabor Magyar, 
George Mann, Kevin McLaughlin, Don 
McLean, Anita Meyers, George 
Meyers, John Miles, Jamie Miles, Matt 
Mills, Lorelei Mitchell, Glen Mockford, 
John Olmsted, Rose Peterson, Brian 
Pomfret, Mary Pomfret,Norm Pomfret, 
George Pond, Jim Pringle, Sheri Ross, 
Carl Rothfels, Fred Shantz, Anna-Marie 
Smith, Bill Smith, Ian Smith, Marlene 
Smith, Paul Smith, Rick Snider, Bob 
Stamp, Mike Street, Sam Tabone, Jane 
Turner, Peter van Dijken, Rohan van 
Twest, Rob Waldhuber, Martin 
Wernaart, Reinder Westerhoff, Don 
Wills, Bill Wilson, Heather Wilson, 
Dave Woods, Elenor Woods, Brian 
Wyatt, Brian Wylie, (Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists’ Club, South-Peel Naturalists’ 
Club, Kitchener-Waterloo Field Natu¬ 
ralists, Guelph Field Naturalists).^ 


A Change of Venue 

by Jean Stollard 

Since February 1966, our Club has 
held our monthly membership meetings 
at the HeadquartersBuildingofthe Royal 
Botanical Gardens. Forthe past few years 
we have been paying $200.00 a month for 
the nine months that we use the facilities, 
for a total of $1800.00 a season. Last 
spring, the RBG increased the rent to 
$250.00 a month for 1997/98 -- an in¬ 
crease of 25%. As our budget is limited, 
we can ill-afford this added expense. 
Pierre Arnold, our Vice-President, met 
with RBG management to discuss the 
issue and attempt to reach a compromise 
that would allow us to continue meeting 
at the RBG. Unfortunately, the RBG 
would not change their position on this 
matter and, as a result, the Board is seri¬ 
ously considering a change of venue, 
effective next September. 



One place we have been considering 
is the Hamilton Spectator building in 
west Hamilton. It is not without some 
inconveniences: there are no storage fa¬ 
cilities available so we would have to 
store our equipment in members homes 
and transport our displays, audio-visual 
equipment, etc. to each meeting; because 
of the one-way streets in Hamilton, using 
public transportation could be a problem; 
and, of course, the setting lacks the pleas¬ 
ant, comfortable ambience of the RBG. 

On the positive side: there is ample 


free parking; the room is large, with a 
podium and adequate seating; and, since 
the space is free, we would be saving 
$2,250.00 a year. 

If you have any suggestions as to 
where the Club could meet during the 
1998/99 season, please contact a Board 
member with your proposal. While your 
comments are welcome anytime, we do 
need your suggestions for a new place by 
December 8th (our next monthly meet¬ 
ing) so that arrangements can be made for 
the 1998/99 season. §1 

Out of the Past 
Woodpecker Expedition 
December 31,1959 

by Ed Dimiwell and Ralph Idema 

Editor’s Note: The following is re¬ 
printed'from the Junior Naturalists 'Club 
section of the February 1960 edition of 
the Wood Duck. The authors were mem¬ 
bers of the Junior’s, which at that time 
was a very active teen organization. 

Robert Bate?nan was the editor of the 
Wood Duck in 1960 and he added the 
following comment to the end of the boys' 
article: “List hounds! That's what we 
called them in the vernacular of a genera¬ 
tion ago! How delightful to ktiow that the 
species survives in all its former gloiy. 
Congratulations, boys, onavigorousand 
rewarding foray into the winter wilds! ’ ’ 

Last Monday southern Ontario was 
buffetted by one of the worst ice storms in 
many years. The trees were still heaviliy 
laden with ice. The sun which came out 
for the first time since last Thursday was 
beginning to melt the ice. The ice-laden 
trees gl isten i ng in the rays of the sun made 
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very photographic scenery. 

At 1:30 pm we got off the Main West 
bus near the Art Gallery and wandered 
thorugh the snow fields towards the Uni¬ 
versity Landing Trail. Ralph heard a bird 
in the distance. The rattling ‘chur-chur- 
chur’ of a Redpoll filled the air as it flew 
overhead. At the top of the Trail, we 
added Golden-crowned Kinglets, a 
Downey Woodpecker, Snow Buntings 
and a White-breasted Nuthatch to our 
day’s list. At the Pinery Trail sign we 
flushed up a female Cardinal. 



From the east came the sound of a 
woodpeckersearchingdiligently for food. 
We scrambled down one hill and up the 
next towards the sound. On the way, we 
heard Golden-crowned Kinglets and 
Black-capped Chickadees in the pine trees 


and Tree Sparrows in the snow-covered 
marsh. Then we spotted the source of the 
noise. On the side ofa tree was a relatively 
large-type woodpecker - a Hairy! Along 
the edge of the woods came the noisy 
chatter ofyoungsters and then - the boom¬ 
ing cry of a Pileated Woodpecker rever¬ 
berated over the hillside. Ralph spotted it 
first as it flew eastward over the tree-tops 
with its white wing patches shining in the 
sun. 

After witnessing the majestic bird, 
we proceeded to the first point east of 
University Landing. Here we spotted a 
flock of 50 Tree Sparrows, 3 Song Spar¬ 
rows and 2 Swamp Sparrows. As we went 
across the marsh to the row of willows, 
we noticed skating marks on the ice. They 
ended at a big hole in the ice. Then Ted 
saw a Red-tailed Hawk sitting in a tree 
along the south shore of the marsh. This 
hawl soon left its perch and flew eastward 
below tree level. 

From the icy reeds came the note of 
a Song Sparrow. We we reached the 
willows, we saw, much to our disgust, 
that the canal was not frozen over. While 
going west along the willows, we noted 
Tree Sparrows flying westward, one Pine 
Siskin, one Downey Woodpecker and 
one Black-capped Chickadee, the last at 
Spencer’s Creek. Until we reached the 
west side of Spencer’s Creek via High¬ 
way 102, we saw no birds. 

Before we crossed over to the reeds 
in the middle of the marsh, we startled a 
Swamp Sparrow that was upset at our 
intrusion. After navigating the sunken 
plank which was placed there by four 
enterprising bird watchers last summer 
over the fast-flowing stream, we plodded 
on the mouth of Hopkin’s Creek. 


Here and in the surrounding territory 
we saw the same flock of Tree Sparrows, 
two Cardinals, one White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, one Downey Woodpecker, one 
Swamp Sparrow and Black-capped 
Chicadees. 

Having crossed the creek, we stum¬ 
bled eastward along theedge of the marsh. 
Then we saw a Red-tailed Hawk flying 
westward. We rounded what you might 
call a point and entered a large reedy area. 

Ted looked up and yelled, 
‘ ‘Pileated! ’ ’ After this magnificent view, 
we saw Tree Sparrows, another Red¬ 
tailed Hawk, and Black-capped 
Chickadees as we trudged onward. As we 
approached the first point west of Bull’s 
Point, Ralph saw something move and 
Ted stated that a woodpecker, neither a 
Hairy or Downey, but one with bars on 
the sides of its body, had flown into a 
nearby tree. The black back was veiy 
distinctas this bird, aBlack-backed Wood¬ 
pecker, flew low over the marsh. This 
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bird was a female because it had no 
yellow on its head. It was a new species 
for both of us. Nearby were two Swamp 
Sparrows, four Song Sparrows, Tree Spar¬ 
rows and Black-capped Chickadees. 

Shortly after this Ted wandered off 
the trail and soon felt his feet fall through 
the ice. No hike is complete without wet 
feet! 

Another Red-tail wassitting on Bull’s 
Island. Then Ted spotted a Great Blue 
Heron, which we did not see again until 
we reached Bull’s Point. Between us and 
Bull’s Point lay a stretch ofreeds and thin 
ice. Ralph prudently chose to follow Ted. 
Halfway across Ted fel 1 in up to his knees. 
His feet remained wet and uncomfortable 
for the rest of the hike and his pants froze 
as hard as a board. 

AtBull’s Point and vicinity were two 
Swamp Sparrows, four Song Sparrows, 
twenty Black-capped Chickadees and five 
Winter Wrens. From Bull’s Point we saw 
Herring Gulls near Princess Point. 

We plodded on to the Arboretum 
where we looked unsuccessfully for the 
Homed Owl. One Red-tai led Hawk, three 
Tree Sparrows and one Song Sparrow 
near the northwest comer of the marsh 
were the last species added to the day’s 
list. It was now too dark to scan the Bay 
for ducks. Nineteen species were seen. 

Apparently the bad storm earlier in 
the week has driven many northern spe¬ 
cies southward into our district. 



Peregrine Falcons resuming a 
trend begun over 50 years ago 

by Nadine Litwin 

Although the trend was not well ob¬ 
served or documented, peregrine falcons 
began moving into urban centres during 
the 1920’sand 1930’s. They were prob¬ 
ably following the rise of skyscrapers and 
the urban concentration of prey species 
such as doves, pigeons and blackbirds. 

The pesticide story, which began in 
the 1940’s and the specifics of which 
were finally pieced together in the late 
1970’s, interrupted this move. Pesticide- 
induced reproductive impairment lead to 
population crashes and eventually the 
extirpation of the species in northeastern 
North America, includingtheGreatLakes 
Basin and Ontario. By 1980 it was de¬ 
clared extirpated as a breeding bird in 
Ontario. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources 
(MNR) became involved with peregrines 
through hacking programs in the late 
1970’s, and continued to release young 
peregrines until 1995. By 1996 a total of 
about 600 peregrines had been hacked 
across Ontario. 

In the early 1990’s we finally began 
to see a comeback of the peregrine falcon 
as a breeding bird. By 1996 the number 
of nesting pairs had risen from zero in 
1980 to 12-15. It also now appears that, 
after a 50-year interruption, peregrines 
are resumingthe trend begun in the 1920’s 
ofsettlingin urban centres: fiveofthe 12- 
15 pairs are city-dwellers. 

Ottawa, London, downtown Toronto, 
Etobicoke and Hamilton all hosted nest¬ 
ing peregrine falcons during this past 
summer. Ottawa’s pair laid two eggs 



early in the season, but abandoned further 
nesting efforts at the original site after 
invasion by a photographer. The pair 
started a second nest in a different site and 
laid two more eggs. One chick made it to 
fledging, but subsequently died in an 
accident thought to have been caused by 
wind tunnel effects. 

London’s pair successfully fledged 
one chick. Downtown Toronto’s pair 
fledged four chicks, but one died after 
fledging. Etobicoke’s three chicks all 
fledged successfully, although one was 
injured and spent six weeks atthe Guelph 
vet college before beingre-released. Ham¬ 
ilton’s pair successfully fledged four 
chicks. 

The C ity ofHamilton is making a key 
contribution to the restoration of this 
endangered species. Etobicoke’s adult 
female, “Alberta”, was fostered by the 
Hamilton pair in 1995, and has now suc¬ 
cessfully begun raising her own broods. 
The return ofHamilton’s “Sheraton” to 
his family after an absence of almost five 
days contributed important biological 
information that researchers were able to 
use before the summer was over. (“Al- 
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berta’s” injured chick was re-released at 
its original nest site in Etobicoke after its 
six-week stay in Guelph. Although “Al¬ 
berta’ ’ had not been observed for about a 
month, she appeared out of nowhere at 
the time of the release, and re-established 
the bond.) 

Downtown Hamilton would appear 
to be prime peregrine falcon real estate. 
Besides the peregrines which have been 
observed on territory atthe Sheraton Hotel 
since 1994, a photographer managed to 
get a picture this summer of H/6, a three- 
year old adult male hacked in Temagami. 
This bird was visiting the area. Consider¬ 
ing that six different peregrines were 
identified in London, Ontario over the 
course of a year, it’s quite likely that 
Hamilton has been and will be visited 
regularly by members of this species, 
Falcoperegrinus anatum, the wanderers, 
in search of suitable nesting territory, j^j 



The Value of Protecting 
Natural Areas 

The following article is a continua¬ 
tion of a series prepared by John Struger 
which presents information from Eco¬ 
nomic Impacts of Protecting Rivers, 
Trails and Greenway Corridors, a re¬ 
source book published by the Rivers, 
Trails and Conservation Assistance Pro¬ 
gram of the U.S. Nat ional Parks Sen’ice 
(Department of the Interior, 4th edition, 
1995). Part 1 of the series can befound in 
the March 1997 Wood Duck, and Part II 
m in last month's issue. 

PartlU 

Benefits to Local Economies 

by John Struger 

Greenways can provide business 
opportunities, locations, and resources 
for commercial activities. These activi¬ 
ties may include on-siteconcessions, part¬ 
nerships between the managing agency 
and other groups, special events, and 
commercial filming activities. 

Compatible business ventures can 
provide a wide range of visitor services 
and facility improvements. Conces¬ 
sionaires, permittees, and partnerships 
are recruited and usually bid for the right 
to provide a range of on-site visitor serv¬ 
ices which a public agency chooses not to 
operate. Typical examples include food 
services, recreation equipment rentals and 
sales, lessons, lodging, and convenience 
items. 

These services directly serve and 
enhance the recreational experience of 
greenway users. Concessions, permittees, 
and licenensees are usually privately 


owned entities, mostly for-profit though 
sometimes non-profit, that operate on 
public land by authorization of the man¬ 
aging agency or group. A partnership is 
similar, but often involves non-profit en¬ 
tities. These activities can have a signifi¬ 
cant effect on a local economy. 

Another type of partnership has been 
appearing across the US between utility 
companies and trail managing entities. 

Telecommun ications companies, for 
example, have made agreements to route 
fibre-optics within the trail corridor in 
return for compensation, which can often 
help in building and maintaining the trail. 
The Northern Virginia Regional Park 
Authority has a twenty year licenseagree- 
ment with AT&T for thirty miles of 
fibreoptics routing along the Washington 
and Old Dominion Rail Trail. The annual 
fee from AT&T is used to cover capital 
improvements for the Trail. 

The Trail managing entity of Wis¬ 
consin’s Glacial Drumlin Trail issued a 
ten foot-wide perpetual easement to US 
Telecom, which paved the 48-mile 
trial($375,000 value) in exchange for use 
of the corridor. 

Special events not only generate rev¬ 
enues to sponsors and the community, but 
promote the greenway itself to residents 
and visitors. 

Eppie’s Great Race consists of a six 
mile run, 12.5 mile bike ride, and a 6.35 
mile paddle down the American River in 
California. The Sacramento County De¬ 
partment of Parks, Recreation, and Open 
Space sponsors this annual event, held 
along the American River Parkway. All 
proceeds are donated to Adaptive Leisure 
Services(ALS). The 1989 race raised 
$40,000 and race donations to date total 
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over $260,000. These proceeds have al¬ 
lowed ALS to expand programs to meet 
the leisure interests and needs of persons 
with disabilities. 

The 12th annual “Great Race” in 
Pittsburgh attracted 12,807 runners to the 
city. Those runners living outside of 
Pittsburgh, but within Allegheny County, 
spent an average of $14.40 on race-re¬ 
lated items, with 54% spent within city 
limits. Out of county runners spent an 
average of $28.29. Not only does the 
event attract runners to Pittsburgh, but it 
is estimated that 40% of all travelling 
parties brought at least one non-runner to 
the event. In fact, runners living outside 
city limits brought 4000 spectators to the 
event. Overall the Great Race generated 
an estimated direct economic impact of 
$220,000. Adding registration fees, this 
total exceeds $330,000. This total does 
not include spectator expenditures ex¬ 
cept for those spectators brought by run¬ 
ners. Thus the overall total expenditures 
associated with the event would likely be 
much higher. 



Expenditures of the agency or agen¬ 
cies responsible for managing a river, 
trail, Greenways, or natural area can con¬ 
tribute to the local economy by providing 
payrolls and provid ing support to a myriad 


of businesses. The managing agency sup¬ 
ports the local and regional economy by 
providing jobs and purchasing supplies 
and services to develop, operate, and 
maintain the greenway and related im¬ 
provements. 

Benefits to the local community are 
greater if supplies and services are pur¬ 
chased from local businesses. The Ameri¬ 
can River Parkway accounted for over $ 1 
million in expenditures by the County of 
Sacramento Parks and Recreation De¬ 
partment in the fiscal year 1989-90. 

This 5,000 acre greenway includes 
23 miles of paved trails and over 50 miles 
of riding and hiking tails. Approximately 
$600,000 of the expenditures were made 
for services and supplies, and $450,000 
for salaries and benefits. Expenditures on 
services and supplies range from profes¬ 
sional planning services to paper prod¬ 
ucts. A 1978 study from California 
i nd icated that for every $ 1 received by the 
d istrict in tax funds, grants or gifts, $3 was 
returned to the community through sup¬ 
plies, contracts, equipment, payroll, and 
transportation. 

In one year, local recreation agencies 
in Illinois spent $136 million in a diver¬ 
sity of economic sectors. The top ten 
sectors were utility services, insurance, 
vehicles, sporting goods, lumber and 
building materials, legal agencies and 
service, swimming pool supplies, chemi¬ 
cal lubricant and gasoline supplies, food 
purchases, and play ground equipment. 

Employment generated by a 
greenway project can be targeted by the 
management agency to benefit particular 
needs of the community. For example, 
programs may be implemented to employ 
population segments suffering from high 
unemployment, 



by Rose Petersen 

Dennis Lewington chaired the Octo¬ 
ber meeting of the Bird Study Group as 
Lois Evans was in Africa. Hopefully she 
took lots of slides to show upon her 
return. 

Dennis reminded us about joining 
the Ontario Field Ornithologists. The list 
of free trips is growing every year as well 
as their membership. A very good idea! 

Bird Sightings, led by Ian Smith, 
revealed what we already know; this has 
been a warm fall and many of the bird 
migration patterns have altered. Rob 
Dobos reported on the OFO/Hamilton 
Naturalistoutingon Sunday October 19th. 
Because of the wonderful weather, there 
were very few birds at Van Wagner’s 
Beach. A few Common Loons, White 
Wing Scoters and Homed Grebes, all at a 
fair distance. The ponds around the area 
provided a better selection with a Sora, 
Fox Sparrows, Black-Crowned Night 
Herons and lots of waterfowl. The high¬ 
light was a Merlin chasing a Kestrel. 

Pine Siskins,havingjustarrived, were 
reported at several locations. Matt Mills 
managed to find probably the last Sharp¬ 
tailed Sparrow at the Willows as well as 
a quite a few shorebirds including Long¬ 
billed Dowitcher and a Golden Plover. 

Mike Street said that while there has 
been poor fall hawk migration here, there 
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have been reports of huge numbers of 
Broad wing hawks in Texas. The theory 
is that we haven’t seen the large numbers 
because the weather was so good the 
hawks were flying so high wej ust cou Id n ’ t 
spot them. 

Stuart Mackenzie gave us a super hot 
spot report on Fifty Point Conservation 
Area. He lives right next door and has had 
ample time to really explore and get to 
know the park. He showed us some slides 
of the different habitats present and told 
us the sorts of birds we might find in each. 
I am impressed and a little bit chagrined 
that Stuart knows a 11 the types of trees and 
shrubs and what they mean in relation¬ 
ship to the wildlife. There have been 262 
species of birds with 53 breeding species 
including a pair of Orchard Orioles. He 


recommended the park during a rainy 
time in May; he says the migration is 
awesome. I heard several remarks after 
the meeting indicating that while many of 
us have been going there through the 
years, we didn’t know it had such a di¬ 
verse habitat and we had learned of places 
we didn’t know existed. I think many of 
us will be spending more time there from 
now on. Thank you Stuart. 

Next on the action packed agenda, 
Wilf Yusek entertained us with slides of 
birds found south of the border, including 
Florida, Texas and Arizona. His photo¬ 
graphs were excellent. One close-up of a 
Grooved-billed Ani’s head was amazing; 
as well as a lovely picture of a Mangrove 
Cuckoo. Both birds Ian and I believe are 
mythical. He mentioned a few places that 


some of us are hoping to get to in the near 
future such as Honeymoon Lake and 
John Chestnut Park, both in Florida. We 
all enjoyed the show and I heard a lady 
whisper ‘Ohhh, I want to go’. Don’t we 
all. 

Mike Street gave us an informative 
ID session on the Golden Eagle, espe¬ 
cially in determining the juvenile Golden 
from the juvenile Bald Eagle. The best 
indicator is that the Golden Eagle has 
white patches toward the outer edge of 
the underwing and the Bald has white 
patches in his armpits. The Bald Eagle 
also has a noticeably larger head and 
beak. We were advised to be on the 
lookout from the last week of October to 
mid-November. 


Noteworthy Bird Records 

By Rob Dobos 

Total species recorded in HSA during 1997 to August 31: 266. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 
Observers: Alf Adamo (AA), Jim Anderson (JA), Mike Boyd (MB), Brian Burgon (BB), Barb Charlton (BC), Bill Cuddy 
(BCu), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Denys Gardiner (DG), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jan Klyve 
(JK), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), John Miles (JM), 
Matt Mills (MM), John Olmsted (JO), Rose Petersen (RP), A1 Sandilands (AS), Bill Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Bob Stamp 
(RSt), Mike Street (MS), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Phill Walker (PW), Gavin Wells (GW), Dorothy Westmore (DWe), Robert 
Westmore (RWe), William Wilson (WW), Wilf Yusek (WY), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

F - first occurrence for the migration 
L - last occurrence for the migration 
HSA - Hamilton Study Area 
terr. - territorial bird 
max. - maximum # reported 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. - male 
f. - female 

ad. - adult 
imm. - immature 
juv. - juvenile 

1 st sum. - first summer 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [/?/?] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//A] 
Halton \HL\ 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [ WT] 

Wellington [WL] 
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AUGUST 1997 

Common Loon: One off Bronte [HL] Aug 7 F (MJ); two past Bronte Harbour [HL] Aug 17 (GE); two off Van Wagners Beach 
[j HW] Aug 18 (RD); two past CCIW [HL] Aug 20 (RD); two over St Augustines Cemetery, Dundas [ HW] (MM) and one over 
Woodland Cemetery [HW] (RD) Aug 28. 

Pied-billed Grebe: One juv. at Windermere Basin [HW] (RC) and one at Green Mt Rd Quarry [HW] (RD) Aug 31. 
Red-necked Grebe: The pair nesting at Bronte Harbour had two chicks by Aug 9 (GE;m.obs.); 24 off Shoreacres [HL] Aug 19 
(KM); 20 off Rattray Marsh [PL] Aug 22 (MB). 

Great Egret: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 22 (MB); one over Middletown Marsh [HW] Aug 26 (RD); one at Millgrove Loam 
Pits [HW] Aug 29 (RC). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Six at Burlington Beach Canal [HL] Aug 11 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: Three at Windermere Basin Aug 2 (RD,BC); four at Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Aug 13 (RD); eight past 
Van Wagners Beach Aug 18 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: One at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Aug 2-11 (RD); one at Burlington Beach Canal Aug 18 (RD). 

Blue-winged Teal: 35 at Dundas Marsh [HW] Aug 28 (MM). 

Northern Shoveler: 20 at Windermere Basin Aug 30 (KM); 52 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 31 (RD,BC). 

American Wigeon: One past Van Wagners Beach Aug 18 (RD). 

Redhead: One f.,three downy chicks at Tollgate Ponds Aug 11-31 (RD;m.obs.) provided the first breeding record for the HSA; 
eight ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 24 (RC). 

Greater Scaup: Two m. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 1-4 (RD;KM); one m. at Burlington Beach Canal Aug 11 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: Two m. atNE Shore of Harbour [HW] Aug 1-16(RD;KM); two f. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 19 F (RD); eight at 
Windermere Basin Aug 24 (RC,JO,KM). 

White-winged Scoter: One ad. m. off Oakes Rd [Mr] Aug 23 (KM,RC,JO). 

Common Goldeneye: One m. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 1 -31 (m.obs.). 

Hooded Merganser: Two f. at Middletown Marsh Aug 4 (RD). 

Common Merganser: Two m. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 10 (KM). 

Turkey Vulture: 240 at roost SE of Caledonia [HN] Aug 30 (RC). 

Osprey: Four at Ruthven [///V] Aug 10 (JM); one at Woodland Cemetery Aug 14 (RD); one at Valley Inn [HL] Aug 19 (RD); 
one at Middletown Marsh Aug 22 (RD); one at Bronte Harbour Aug 24 (GE); one over St Augustines Cemetery and one at 
Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

Bald Eagle: One juv. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 1-16 (RD;m.obs.). 

Northern Harrier: Two over St Augustines Cemetery (MM) and one juv. over Hwys 6 & 403 [HW] (RC) Aug 28 F. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk: One juv. at Middletown Marsh Aug 15 F (RD); one over Dundas Aug 25 (GW); birds on Aug 28: 4 -St 
Augustines Cemetery (MM), 2 -Hwys 6 & 403 (RC), 3 -Woodland Cemetery (RD,AA). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One at Morriston [WL] Jun 11 (AS); three juv. at Middletown Marsh Aug 1-4 and one ad. there Aug 15-25 
(RD,BC). 

Northern Goshawk: One juv. at Binbrook C.A. [HW] Aug 10 (BS,DG,PW). 

Broad-winged Hawk: Two over St Augustines Cemetery Aug 28 F (MM). 

American Kestrel: Birds on Aug 28 F: 9 -St Augustines Cemetery (MM), 4 -Hwys 6 & 403 (RC), 4 -Woodland Cemetery 
(RD,AA). 

Merlin: One returned to King & Thorpe Sts, Dundas [HW] mid-Aug F (JA); one atN Shore Cootes Paradise [HW] Aug 24 
(GW), and at Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

Peregrine Falcon: The male of the nesting pair remained at Sheraton Hotel, Hamilton [HW] to late Aug (BB). 

Sora: A family group at Dundas Marsh Aug 12 (MB). 
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Common Moorhen: Two at Mountsberg C.A. [WL/HW] Aug 27 (MB). 

American Coot: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 21 F (DL,GL); one off LaSalle Marina [ HW] Aug 27 (RD). 

Black-bellied Plover: One at Binbrook C.A. Aug 3 * (KM); two at Windermere Basin and one at Tollgate Ponds Aug 10 
(KM); four at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 \HW\ Aug 27-29 (JO;RD); one at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 27 (RD). 

American Golden-Plover: Two at Hwy 6 & Haldibrook Rd [//TV] Aug 21 *-22 (MS;BS); 17 at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 Aug 27 
(JO); onejuv. at Windermere Basin Aug 31 (KM,RD,BC). 

Semipalmated Plover: Eight at Windermere Basin Aug 16 (RD,BC); six at Binbrook C.A. Aug 16 (KM). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Three at Binbrook C.A. Aug 3 (KM); onejuv. at Windermere Basin Aug 23 (KM,RC,JO). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 25 at Windermere Basin Aug 2 and 16 (RD,BC); 30 at Binbrook C.A. Aug 2 (RD,BC); 48 at Dundas 
Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Binbrook C.A. Aug 2 (RD,BC); one at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville [//TV] Aug 4-24 (KM;RD,BC); 
three at Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

Willet: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 14*-16 (RD;m.obs.); onejuv. at Windermere Basin Aug 27- 
31 (RD,WW;m.obs.); one at Grand River at Lome Bridge, Brantford [ BR] Aug 28-29 (DG el all). 

Whimbrel: One at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 1-2 (RD), and one there Aug 16 (GE). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 3 (KM); six at Windermere Basin and one at LaSalle Marina Aug 16 (KM). 
Red Knot: Onejuv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 15 (RD); one ad. basic at Windermere Basin Aug 17 (AA), and onejuv. there Aug 
24 (KM,JO); three past CCIW Aug 25 (RD); onejuv. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 26-31 (RD;KM). 

Sanderling: Two at Burlington Beach Canal Aug 5 (RD); two at Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: 21 at Windermere Basin Aug 2 (RD,BC); 100 at Binbrook C.A. Aug 3 (KM); six juv. at 
Shoreacres Aug 19 (KM); 28 at Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

Western Sandpiper: Onejuv. at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville Aug 14*-24 (DG;m.obs.); onejuv. at Windermere Basin Aug 16-17 
(KM;AA). 

Least Sandpiper: 15 at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 14 (RD); 25 at Binbrook C.A. Aug 15 (RD); 20 at Windermere Basin Aug 
16 (RD,BC); eight at Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: One ad. at Binbrook C.A. Aug 4 F and Aug 24 (KM); one ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 10-19 
(KM;GE;AA). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: Four ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 3 * (KM); onejuv. at Tollgate Ponds Augl9-23 (RD;KM). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Two at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 1 (RD); eight at Binbrook C.A. Aug 3 (KM); five at Windermere 
Basin Aug 16 (RD,BC). 

Dunlin: One basic at Windermere Basin Aug 3 (KM). 

Stilt Sandpiper: One at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville Aug 1 (MS); two at Binbrook C.A. Aug 2 (RD,BC), and one there Aug 3-4 
(KM); one at Windermere Basin Aug 10-19 (KM); two juv. at Dundas Marsh Aug 27 (RC). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: 28 ad. at Binbrook C.A. Aug 4 (KM); 11 juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 18 (DL,GL). 

Long-billed Dowitcher: One basic ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 24*-31 (KM;m.obs.); one at Binbrook C.A. Aug 27 (WY). 
Wilson’s Phalarope: One juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 3-31 (KMjm.obs.), with two juv. there Aug 16-27 
(KM,RD,BC;m.obs.), and three there Aug 17 (AA); one at Hwy 6N of Hagersville Aug 14 (DG); onejuv. at Binbrook C.A. 
Aug 15 (RD). 

Red-necked Phalarope: Onejuv. at Windermere Basin Aug 10F-31 (BS,DG,PW;m.obs.), with two juv. there Aug 24 
(KM,RC,JO), and three there Aug 27 (RD,WW). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Eight reports of one-two birds at the West End of Lake Ontario and the Harbour Aug 5-29 (m.obs.). 

Great Black-backed Gull: Onejuv. atNE Shore of Harbour Aug 16 (KM). 

Black-legged Kittiwake: Onejuv. off Van Wagners Beach Aug 25 * (RD). 

Caspian Tern: 15 at Binbrook C.A. Aug 2 (RD,BC). 
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Forster’s Tern: One at LaSalle Marina Aug 30 F (KM). 

Yellow billed Cuckoo: One at Puslinch [WL] Jun 12 * (AS). 

Common Nighthawk: Birds on Aug 27 F: 50 -central Hamilton (BCu), 34 -Burlington (MJ), 25 -Ancaster (BB), 10 -St 
Augustines Cemetery (MM), 10 -Aldershot (RD); six at Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM); four at Millgrove Loam Pits Aug 29 
(RC). 

Chimney Swift: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 14 F (RD); seven over St Augustines Cemetery Aug 27 and 43 there Aug 28 
(MM); 25 at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley | HW] Aug 31 (RC). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Seven over St Augustines Cemetery (MM) and three at Woodland Cemetery (AA) Aug 28 F. 
Red-headed Woodpecker: One at Nebo Rd S of Airport Rd [. HW\ Aug 23 (JK); one at the Rail Trail near Jerseyville [ HW] 
Aug 25 (RWe,DWe); a family group at Satellite Golf Course, Hwy 20 [ HW\ Aug 27 (RW). 

Pileated Woodpecker: Two at Middletown Marsh Aug 2 and 25 (RD,BC). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher: Two at Burloak Woods [ HL] Aug 18 F (MJ). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: Three at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 13 F (RD). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Bronte (MJ) and one at Woodland Cemetery (RD) Aug 28 F. 

Alder Flycatcher: One m. at Middletown Marsh Aug 11-14 (RD,BC). 

Willow Flycatcher: Two at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 13 F (RD). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 13 F (RD). 

Eastern Phoebe: One juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [NG] Aug 23 F (RC,JO,KM). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 28 F (RD). 

Eastern Kingbird: 30 at Millgrove Loam Pits Aug 27 (JO). 

Bank Swallow: Two at Middletown Marsh Aug 21 (RD). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: Four at Bronte Aug 18 F (MJ); one at Hatton Dr, Ancaster [HW] Aug 22 (MS); three at Woodland 
Cemetery Aug 24 (RC). 

Carolina Wren: One at Bronte Harbour Aug 7-15 (MJ); one at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Aug 31 (MM). 

Marsh Wren: Three at Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One ad.,two juv. at Middletown Marsh Aug 2-31 (RD,BC). 

Veery: One found dead at Stratheame Ave N., Hamilton [HW] Aug 28 F (KM). 

Swainson’s Thrush: Two at Bronte Aug 7 F (MJ). 

Northern Mockingbird: One at Cone 5 W of Westover Rd [HW] Aug 1 (RD). 

Yellow-throated Vireo: One terr. at Middletown Marsh Aug 4-16 (RD,BC); two at Ruthven Aug 11 (JM). 

Philadelphia Vireo: Three at Bronte Aug 29 F (MJ). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 14 F (RD). 

Blue-winged Warbler: One m. at Hopkins Tract [HW] Aug 1-8 (MM); one f. at Ruthven [/SV] Aug 8-13L (JM,JaM). 
“LAWRENCE’S” WARBLER: One ad. m. at Ruthven Aug 13 (JM,JaM). 

Golden-winged Warbler: One m. at Shell Park [HL] Aug 29 L (MJ). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 28 F (RD). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Burloak Woods Aug 29 F (MJ). 

Yellow Warbler: Three at Woodland Cemetery Aug 14 F (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Shell Park Aug 18 F (MJ). 

Magnolia Warbler: Four at Bronte Aug 18 F (MJ). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One at Fletcher Creek C.A. [WL] Jun 3 (AS); one f. at Burloak Woods Aug 26 F (MJ). 
Yellow-rumped Warbler: Three at Middletown Marsh Aug 4F and one there Aug 7-31 (RD,BC); one at Dundas Aug 25 
(GW); one at Fifty Rd at lakeshore [HW] Aug 31 (RD). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Woodland Cemeteiy Aug 14 F (RD). 
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Pine Warbler: One f.,three juv. at Middletown Marsh Aug 11-26 and seven there Aug 19 (RD); one at Dundas Aug 25 F 
(GW); one at Woodland Cemetery Aug 28 (RD). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: Two at Bronte Harbour Aug 18 F (MJ); about 300 at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 31 (SM). 
Black-and-white Warbler: Seven at Bronte Aug 18 F (MJ). 

American Redstart: One f. at Shell Park Aug 18 F (MJ). 

Worm-eating Warbler: One at Rail Trail near Jerseyville late-Aug * (RWe,DWe). 

Ovenbird: One at Shell Park Aug 18 F (MJ). 

Northern Waterthrush: Birds on Aug 18 F: 2 -Bronte (MJ), 2 -Middletown Marsh (RD), 1 - 
Burlington Beach Canal (RD). 

Mourning Warbler: Three at Bronte (MJ) and one f. at Van Wagners Ponds [. HW] (RD) Aug 29 F. 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Bronte Aug 26 F (MJ). 

Wilson’s Warbler: Three at Bronte Aug 18 F and 17 there Aug 29 (MJ). 

Canada Warbler: Five at Bronte Aug 18 F and 11 there Aug 29 (MJ). 

Scarlet Tanager: One at Bronte Aug 29 F (MJ). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Bronte Aug 18 F (MJ). 

Clay-colored Sparrow: One at Fletcher Creek C.A. Jun 3 * (AS). 

Savannah Sparrow: 22 at Bronte Aug 7 (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: One at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 31 F (SM). 

Dark-eyed Junco: One at Shell Park Aug 29 F (MJ). 

Bobolink: 80 over Dundas Marsh Aug 27 (RC); 41 over St Augustines Cemetery Aug 28 (MM). 

Red-winged Blackbird: 2500 ad. m. at Dundas Marsh Aug 28 (MM). 

Baltimore Oriole: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [HW] Aug 14 F (DL,GL); five at St Augustines Cemetery Aug 31 
(MM). 

Purple Finch: Two at Hatton Dr, Ancaster [HW\ Aug 5F-31 (RP,IS); birds at Middletown Marsh: lm.-Aug 17, If.-Aug 18- 
22, 2 imm. m. -Aug 30 (RD,BC); one at Woodland Cemetery Aug 24 (RC), and five there Aug 28 (RD). 

Evening Grosbeak: One at Ruthven Aug 6 F (RL). 

Please send your bird records for September 1997 before December 8 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2; phone: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 
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HNC Monthly Meeting 
November 3,1997 

by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Our guest speaker this month was 
Michelle Fletcher who gave us an inter¬ 
esting and lively talk on the Eastern Spiny 
Softshell which, because of its flat pro¬ 
file, is also known as the “pancake” 
turtle. Michelle has an honours BSc from 
the University of Guelph and has worked 
as a volunteer doing Dolphin research in 
the Florida Keys. She also worked at the 
St. Clair Region Conservation Area. In 
1994, she took part in canoe surveys of 
the Eastern Spiny Softshell along the 
Thames and Sydenham Rivers. 

Spiny Softshells are reclusive turtles 
who like to sun themselves on muddy, 
stream-side banks where they can quickly 
hide when alarmed. Their shell, com¬ 
posed of cartilage, remains soft which 
makes them especially vulnerable to 
predators. Their preferred habitat includes 
open areas in which to bask, loose sandy 
soils in which to dig nests and deep pools 
for winter hibernation. It must also sup¬ 
port their main source of food, crayfish, 
although they are opportunists and will 
eat fish, alive or dead, while the hatchl ings 
eat small invertebrates. 

Many factors influence Spiny 
Softshell reproduction. There are diverse 
hazards between the laying of eggs in 
early summer and a successful hatching 
in September. Vegetation often overgrows 
the nest sites, the eggs are then too shaded 
and don’t develop; racoon predation ac¬ 
counts for 90-95% of eggs being lost; 
foxes compete with the raccoons for the 
tasty eggs; maggots attack the eggs; and 
flooding is always a danger. It’s a wonder 
any Spiny Softshells are born at all! 


In an effort to help, the study crew 
rehabilitated hardened or stony nest sites 
by creating sand filled pits for easy turtle 
digging. To foil the raccoons and foxes, 
they put cages around the nests after the 
eggs were laid. They had only moderate 
success, for the foxes found a way to dig 
under the cages and nothing could be 
done to stop the maggots and flooding. 
However, when eggs where successfully 
hatched, the caged, young turtles were 
measured, weighed, sexed and then re¬ 
leased. 

How do you sexaturtle?Forallturtle 
species except the Spiny Softshell, the 
only way to sex a turtle is to ki 11 it and then 
dissect it - bad news for the turtle. The 
Spiny is spared this fate by having dis¬ 
tinctly d ifferent patterns on the shel 1. The 
male has complete black circles scattered 
over its shell, while the female never has 
complete circles and the spots are less 
distinct. This difference is apparent from 
birth. 

Until the study was done on the 
Sydenham and Thames rivers, it was 
believed that the Spiny Softshell had a 
small range of about one or two km. The 
study group decided to test this and came 
up with some ingenious ways to track the 
turtles, including tying a helium balloon 
on its back and following it in their ca¬ 
noes. This proved unsatisfactory and they 
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switched to the more conventional method 
of radio tracking, sewing the transmitter 
onto the turtle’s carapace using a button 
as a backplate which prevented the thread 
from pulling out of the soft shell. When 
the study group came to look for the 
turtles, much to their consternation, they 
couldn’t find them. The mystery was 
solved when they got a cal 1 from a cottager 
who found a Spiny with a transmitter, 30 
km away. Another of the wandering, 
radio-taggedturtles travelled 20 km up¬ 
stream. 

Spiny Softshells can live to 50+ years 
and don’t reproduce until the female is 10 
years old. They grow large, with shells 
reaching a length of 0.5 meters. Predators 
include Herons, other turtles and mink, 
while fish often take a toll on the 
hatchlings. 

Michelle has other interests besides 
Spiny Softshells. The Queen snake, an 
aquatic snake, shares the same space as 
the Spiny Softshells and competes with 
them for food. It is a pretty snake, similar 
to the garter snake but with a smal ler head 
and lateral stripes on the belly. 

This months presentation was en¬ 
hanced by the presence of a live Eastern 
Spiny Softshell brought over from the 
RBG Nature Centre. Thanks to the RBG 
for allowing us to examine this fascinat¬ 
ing creature. |H 
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This month’s column features a few 
titles which Bookworm would dearly love 
to find under this year’s Christmas tree. 
All of these are currently in print and 
available at local stores. 

FON’s recently published A Nature 
Guide to Ontario (University of Toronto 
Press, $20.00)shoulddelightanyonewho 
enjoys exploring the byways and back¬ 
waters of our province. While it lacks the 
detail of today’s bird-finding guides such 
as the ABA Lane series, it does give an 
overview of the flora and/or fauna high¬ 
lights of each site as well as directions as 
to how to get there. 

Plant-lovers may enjoy Steven G. 
Newmaster’s Wetland Plants of Ontario 
(Lone Pine, $24.95)or John Farrar’s Trees 
in Canada (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$45.00). 

Michael Runtz’s The Howls of Au¬ 
gust (Boston Mills, $16.95) is sure to 
please any Algonquin Park enthusiast. 
Not of his usual coffee-table genre, it is a 
slim volume in which he recounts his 
personal experiences with wolves. 

Any ardent birder who does not al¬ 
ready have copies would be delighted to 
receive Jon Dunn’s A Field Guide to 


Warblers of North America (Houghton- 
Mifflin, $28.00) or James Rising’s A 
guide to the Identification and Natural 
History of the Sparrows of the United 
States and Canada (Academic, about 
$25.00) or Kenn Kaufman’s Lives of 
A rnerican Birds (Houghton-Miffl in, about 
$50.00). Those who appreciate the con¬ 
tribution he made to birding might appre¬ 
ciate a fascimile copy of Roger Tory 
Peterson’s original (1934) ,4 Field Guide 
to the Birds (Houghton-Mifflin, $27.95). 

For the budding naturalist (maybe 
ages 4-9), one might consider Jan 
Thornhill’s Before and After: A Book of 
Nature Timescapes (Owl, $ 19.95). Each 
pair of stunningly detailed pictures illus¬ 
trate how natural scenes change over 
spans of time ranging from a few seconds 
to a year. A clever puzzle border encour¬ 
ages children to identify the wildlife in 
each scene. An impressive series for the 
inquisitive young reader (ages 6-12) are 
the Eyewitness Books published by 
Stoddart ($16.95). The 68 titles in the 
series cover a wide range of natural sci¬ 
ence as well as history, geography and 
physical science. 

Happy holiday reading! 

Next month: Bedtime Stories. ^ 



Book Review: 

The Rarest of the Rare 

by Cynthia Pekarik 

It sounds like Diane Ackerman has 
an ideal job. She travels the world, works 
with different biologists on their projects 
and writes about her experiences. Her 
latest book, The Rarest of the Rare , con¬ 
tains six essays describing wondrous voy¬ 
ages: travels to California to tag monarch 
butterflies, to the French Frigate Shoals 
to band monk seals, to a volcanic island 
off Japan to study short-tailed albatrosses, 
to the Brazilian Amazon to help reintro¬ 
duce golden lion tamarins, and to Florida 
to explore the chemical properties of 
insects. 

The detail with which the author 
describes the procedures used when study¬ 
ing the species of interest is spellbinding. 
I found the most fascinating to be the 
explanation of the delicate process of 
tagging and sexing monarch butterflies: 
The scales on the edge of the wing are 
removed until only the clear membrane 
remains. A stamp like tag is then pressed 
gently onto either side of the wing. The 
butterflies are sexed by locating the two 
black dots low on the wings and the scent 
pouches found only on males. Banding 
monk seals sounds similar to boxing. 
Apparently they are ab le to ro 11 up the five 
digits in their flippers like a baseball bat, 
and wield this against the bander, who is 
focusing on distinguishing the right (bat) 
from the left. 

The book is not limited to descrip¬ 
tions of the work involved. The author 
discusses the reasons why the species in 
question or their habitats are at risk. For 
example, she details the ease with which 
short-tailed albatrosses were killed by 
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feather hunters, almost driving them to 
extinction. She then explains how this 
species appears to have survived by nest¬ 
ing on an island that is virtually inacces¬ 
sible to people. The essays not only focus 
on the species being studied but any that 
the author or the people she meets find 
interesting. The results are vivid stories, 
which serve to emphasize the uniqueness 
and intricacy of the habitats and their 
components. Ackerman also discusses 
topics that interest most biologists. For 
example, the dichotomy between living 
in the modem world, with all its conven¬ 
iences and the desire to preserve wildlife 
habitat. Of course no description of sci¬ 
entific research would be complete with¬ 
out some details of the social activities 
and flirtations that occur at the field sta¬ 
tions. In this book they are enhanced by 
descriptions of Brazilian bathing suits - or 
lack thereof. 

One ofthe best aspects of Ackerman ’ s 
writing are her descriptions, often delec¬ 
table. They serve not only to set the 
geographical scene but also to add depth 
to the experiences. For example, her 
description of the Amazon rainforest: 
“In the rain forest, no niche lies unused. 
No emptiness goes unfilled. No gasp of 
sunlight goes untrapped. In a million vest 
pockets, a million life-forms quietly tick. 
No other place on earth feels so lush.” 
Though one may never see some of the 
animalsandhabitatsdescribed,Ithinkthe 
variety helps to reinforce the wonders of 
the world and the need to protect them. 
Ackerman’s treatment of animals and 
plants is refreshing. She places them on 
an equal footing with humans as beings 
trying to survive on the same planet with 
the skills and strengths conferred to them. 
I highly recommend this book. It is enter¬ 
taining, educational and literary, m 


Marsh birds, amphibians and 
aquatic plants recovering in 
Cootes Paradise 


The Fall 1997 issue of News From 
Paradise includes some encouraging in¬ 
formation on the biological recovery of 
Cootes Paradise. 

It reports that dramatic changes are 
taking place in the marsh as a result of the 
operation ofthe fishway atthe Desjardins 
Canal and the completion of the com¬ 
bined sewer overflow tank for Chedoke 
Creek. 


The Fishway has caught over 13,000 
fish, of which 8,500 were carp. By ex¬ 
cluding the carp and their destructive 
feeding and spawning habits from the 
marsh, turbidity in Cootes has been re¬ 
duced and aquatic plant growth 


Western Europeans and 
Americans have been carrying 
around with them as part of their 
mental baggage a deeply felt and 
despairing assumption that 
progress demands degraded 
surroundings. You put up with 
such surroundings as long as you 
have to, and you run away from 
them as soon as you can afford 
to, but, this belief has it, 
deteriorated landscapes and 
debased communities an dbad 
smells and hideous noises are 
simply a given — something we all 
have to live with. 

- T. Hiss 


has improved. 

The rampant growth of submergent 
plants in almost all sections of the marsh 
was the most dramatic change this year. 
In some areas the mats of submergents 
came close to covering 100% of the open 
water areas. Among the common species 
were Potamogeton pectinatus, 
Potamogeton foliosus, Potamogeton 
crispus, Potamogeton nososus, Elodea 
canadensis and Myriophyllum spicatum. 
Homed pondweed (Zanichelliapalustris), 
a plant that has not been recorded in 
Cootes Paradise for a number of years, 
was also present in large numbers. 

Emergent vegetation also made a 
strong comeback in open-water areas of 
the marsh. Great bur-reed ( Spargcmium 
eurycarpum) and water smartweed 
(Polygonum aphiibium) made a surpris¬ 
ing recovery in both deep and shallow 
parts of the marsh, cattails, soft-stem 
bulrush and great bur-reed stands spread 
outward into the open water. 

Both amphibians and marsh birds are 
also demonstrating strong recoveries. 
Since 1994 the nesting of marsh birds in 
Cootes has been monitored using a proto¬ 
col developed jointly by the Canadian 
Wildlife Service and the Long Point Bird 
Observatory. Six sites are visited twice 
during the breeding season and a five- 
minute tape is broadcast followed by five 
minutes of listening. More than 50 spe¬ 
cies have been recorded during the four 
years of surveying. The results show 
strong increases of significant species 
such as Least Bittern, Virginia Rail, Sora 
and Marsh Wren. Least Bittern is consid¬ 
ered rare in Ontario and vulnerable in 
Canada. Single nests were recorded in 
both 1996 and 1997. Marsh Wren is 
considered rare and highly significant in 
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Hamilton- Wentworth. One nest was re¬ 
corded in 1994, 3 in 1996 and 4 in 1997. 
Virginia Rail and Sora also showed in¬ 
creases. The former had five nest sites in 
1997, equal to the total for the previous 
three years. One Sora nest was recorded 
in 1995 and five in 1997. 

The newsletter also reports that two 
species of amphibians were noted this 
year after being absent for decades. A 
small number of Northern Spring Peeper 
(Pseudacris crucifer crucifer), which have 
not been recorded since the late 1950s, 
were found at several locations in the 
western portion of the marsh. Several 
Bullfrogs (Rana catesbeiana) were also 
found in 1997 for the first time since the 
1920s. 

An exhibition on Project Paradise 
has been set up in the Nature Centre. It 
includes an introductory video, displays 
on wetland plants and wildlife, informa¬ 
tion on the restoration work, and a hands- 
on activity centre for children. The 
exhibition also includes regular updates 
of research results from Project Paradise 
scientists. 

The News from Paradise newsletter 
is published twice a year by the Develop¬ 
ment Department of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. For further information on the 
restoration activities, please call (905) 
527-1158, ext.295.jl| 


Briefly Observed 

Coral Reefs 

The first global survey of coral reefs 
has concluded that around 95% have 
been damaged. Reef Check used 100 


marinebiologistsand750volunteerdivers 
to examine 300 sites in the Caribbean, 
Indo-Pacific and Red Sea areas this past 
summer. They discovered that fish and 
shellfish that were once common have 
been decimated on the majority of the 
reefs. 

No lobsters were found on 81 % of 
those examined, and 40% had no Grouper 
larger than 30 centimetres. The survey 
checked for 20 key species and looked for 
evidence of damage to the reefs by sew¬ 
age pol lution, cyanide fishing and anchor 
destruction. The worst damage was re¬ 
ported from the Indo-Pacific region where 
most large species of reef fish have been 
lost. 

Cavity Nesters Assisted 

Naturalists have long lamented the 
removal the dead trees from the forest in 
the name of improvement. Decaying trees 
provide nests for many species of mam¬ 
mals and birds, but commerical users of 
forests see them as bad news. In harvested 
forests, loggers remove trees at the first 
signs of fungal infection, often leaving 
forests that provide no habitat for cavity 
nesters like woodpeckers, chickadees, 
squirrels, etc. 

Growing recognition of this problem 
has resulted in an unusual effort in 
Oregon to create more dead and dying 
trees. Researchers are artificially infect¬ 
ing trees with a fungus to induce heart rot. 
Holes are drilled in trees and a wooden 
dowel soaked in liquid cultures of the 
fungus was inserted in each. The initial 
work on 60 trees produced 100% infec¬ 
tion rates, and 10 were hosting wood¬ 
pecker nests within two years. Over 5000 
trees in 16 forests in the western U. S. have 
now been infected in the program. 


Climate Change 

Average temperatures in Alaskahave 
risen by one degree Centigrade per dec¬ 
ade for the last 3 0 years. One of the effects 
has been melting areas of permafrost with 
sometimes disastrous consequences. Sur¬ 
face collapses caused by the melting of 
buried ice have undermined structures. 
Near Fairbanks, $3 million was required 
to repair one kilometre of roadway. The 
higher average temperatures have in¬ 
creased tree growth but also has led to 
bigger populations of insect infestations 
in forests. Models of climate change aris¬ 
ing from the greenhouse effect predict 
that temperatures in northern areas will 
rise more rapidly than in tropical zones. 
The Alaskan changes also bear out ex¬ 
pectations that warming trends will be 
more marked in winter. Similar trends 
are also evident in Canada’s north, In the 
Mackenzie River valley, melting perma¬ 
frost has caused some 2000 landslides. 

The greenhouse effect, and propos¬ 
als to control the carbon dioxide emis¬ 
sions that are its main cause, will be 
debated this month in Kyoto, Japan. In 
1992, Canada and other signatories to the 
UN Convention on Climate Change 
agreed to reduce their emissions of car¬ 
bon dioxide to 1990 levels by the year 
2000. European countries are generally 
on target for this goal, but Canada and the 
United States have admitted they will not 
come close. Canada’s emissions are cur¬ 
rently about 9% higher than in 1990. The 
U.S. is proposing that the target date be 
extended to 2008-2012 and it appears the 
Canadian government will adopt a simi ¬ 
lar position. The European Union, on the 
other hand, is calling for a reduction of 
emissions to 15% below 1990 levels by 
2010.il DM 
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Notes from the Executive 

There were a number of items of 
interest at the November meeting of the 
Board ofDirectors. The treasurer reported 
that payments for membership dues are 
running ahead of last year. It was also 
noted that trail maintenance was carried 
out in October at the Spooky Hollow 
sanctuary and signs have been erected 
there prohibiting horseback riding. Pot¬ 
holes were being created in the trails by 
the horses, and damage was also being 
caused when riders didn’t stay on the 
trails. 


New Book from the 
Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists 

A Nature 
Guide to 
Ontario 

Edited by 

Winifred (Cairns) Wake 

A 469 page guide to the best of 
Ontario's natural areas and 
wildernesses. This is a revised 
edition of A Naturalists' Guide to 
Ontario which was first published 
by the FON 31 years ago. 

$20.00 

Available from the HNC 
at the Membership Table 
at monthly Club meetings 
Proceeds to the HNC and FON. 


Nature Trust 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club has 
become a founding member of the On¬ 
tario Nature Trust Alliance which was 
established in Georgetown on November 
15. Establishment of the ONTA was ini¬ 
tiated by the Federation of Ontario Natu- 
ralists. It includes land trusts and 
naturalists’ clubs that own sanctuaries. 
Conservation Authorities may also join 
as associate members. The ONTA will 
represent the interests of these groups in 
common issues such as taxation levels on 
conservation lands. It may also provide 
insurance benefits to member groups. 

Herp Atlas 

The past president reported that we 
are nearly out of copies of The Reptiles 
and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area. 
The Club published this book by Bill 
Lamond in 1994. Since then almost all of 
the 250 copies have been sold or distrib¬ 
uted. Despite almost no advertising, we 
are still receiving orders for about 25 
copies per year as word has spread about 
the quality of this document. The Board is 
gathering information on doing a reprint. 

Volunteers 

Vice President Pierre Arnold has 
taken on the coordination of volunteers 
for the Club. Pierre will be contacting 
members over the next few months to 
establish a list of potential volunteers and 
match their skills with Club tasks. 

Nature Teachers 

The Royal Botanical Gardens is look¬ 
ing for individuals to teach their nature 
educational programs. Hiking on trails is 
part of the programs which cover pre¬ 
school, primary, junior and intennediate 
groups. The programs are multi-sensory 


and hands-on. Payment is provided for 
the two-hour sessions. Potential teachers 
attend a instructional course. Interested 
persons should contact Pierre for more 
information. Hi 

Hamilton Birding Hotline 

by Mike Street 

Please note that the entire Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club website has been 
through a ‘makeover’, courtesy of Grant 
Dixon of Electronic Scribe in Dundas, 
with a very nice graphical result. 

Wehave not‘moved’, butthe WWW 
address for the Hamilton Birding Hotline 
has changed slightly. 

If you are using a graphical browser, 
DO NOTHING. We have installed an 
automatic jump to the new Home Page. 
Just click on the Hotline button and you 
will get the hotline in the new fonnat. 

If you are using a text only browser, 
you can do nothing if youwish. Go to the 
automatic jump [‘Click here’], press En¬ 
ter to go to the new Home Page, then page 
down to the Birding Hotline portion and 
press Enter again on the Hotline link. 

Should you wish to go directly to the 
Birding Hotline, the revised address is: 
http://www.hwcn.org/link/hamnature/ 
hncblin.htm [The only difference from 
the previous URL is that there is no T at 
the very end of the new address.] 

We are very pleased with the nice 
new look of our site, which nowincludes 
up-to-date species lists for birds, butter¬ 
flies, fish,herps, mammals and plants in 
the Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas 
Inventory (provided by Glenn Barrett), 
plus links to other area and Ontario 
websites. Mi 
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Is there life after the 
11 amillon-Wentworth Natural 
Areas Inventory Project? 

By Brian McHattie 
Many ofyou may be wondering what 
happened after 1995, when the Club com¬ 
pleted one of the largest projects in our 
history, the $275,000 Hamilton- 
Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(NAI) Project. Well, I can tell you that we 
have not been resting on our laurels! 

Today, the NAI is looked upon as the 
model for municipal ecological study 
documents across the province and 
throughoutthe country! Indeed, the Club, 
together with the Region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth Planning Department and the 
Hamilton Region Conservation Author¬ 
ity (HRCA) received the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists’ 1996 Lee Symmes 
Award foroutstandingenvironmental mu¬ 
nicipal planning. Perhaps most impor¬ 
tantly, our work has been accepted by 
government agencies and municipal poli¬ 
ticians, who used the information as the 
basis for increasing the number of envi¬ 
ronmentally sign ificant areas (ES As) pro¬ 
tected in the new Regional Official Plan 
(ROP)from 39 to 67. 

Shortly after the ROP was approved 
in January, 1995, the Province made a 
dramatic improvement to natural areas 
protection by approving a new Planning 
Act for Ontario. This new approach goes 
beyond protecting only specific ESAs, to 
identifying natural heritage systems, de¬ 



fined as: integrated networks of conser¬ 
vation lands and waters, linked by natural 
and restored corridors. 

Of course, to naturalists, protecting 
more than isolated islands of green makes 
intuitive sense. For example, we know 
that birds use a variety of habitats during 
their life cycle: large woodlands are im¬ 
portant for breeding; adjacent old fields 
provide foraging locations; and linear 
corridors encourage birds to travel across 
a landscape between woodlands, and 
along migration routes. 

Many municipalities across the prov¬ 
ince were ill-prepared to identify such a 
comprehensive system of natural areas. 
In Hamilton-Wentworth, the Region with 
assistance from Club members and oth¬ 
ers, was able to use the NAI to identify a 
natural heritage system which was ap¬ 
proved by regional council in October, 
1997. Now, in addition to ESAs, wildlife 
corridors, significant wood lands and sig¬ 
nificant wildlife habitat receive protec¬ 
tion in the ROP. 

That's not the end of the story! Fol¬ 
lowing completion of the NAI project in 
1995, the Club was concerned that the 
excellent database that had been devel¬ 
oped would become out-of-date. In an¬ 
swer to these concerns, the HNC, the 
Region, and the HRCA formed a new 
committee with membership from all rel¬ 
evant agencies, known as the Natural 
Areas Coordinating Group (NACG). 

NACG is charged with updating the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Heritage 
Database, and discussing on-going im¬ 
provements to protecting nature in our 
region (a project to restore endangered 
vegetation communities such as prairie/ 
oak-savanna, alvar, interior forest, and 


dune habitat is now in the planning stages). 

The Club co-chairs the Group and 
provided seed money for the completion 
of a Users Guide to the Database. A 
system is now in place where the HRCA 
replies to all requests for information. 
Expert naturalists from the Club sit on a 
data review committee, chaired by the 
HRCA to ensure the database remains of 
the highest quality. 

It is clear that the HNC is making a 
major difference in ensuring the protec¬ 
tion of nature in Hamilton-Wentworth! 
For more information on our efforts to 
work with the Region and others on na¬ 
ture protection issues, including the Red 
Hill Creek Valley, please contact Brian 
McHattie, Conservation Committee, at 
(905)540-1441.^ 


Our deepest folly is the notion that 
we are in charge of the place, that 
we own it and can somehow run 
it. We are beginning to treat the 
earth as a sort of domesticated 
household pet, living in an 
environment invented by us, part 
kitchen garden, part park, pad 
200. It is an idea we must ltd 
ourselves of soon, for it is not so. 
It is the other way around. We are 
not separate beings. We are a 
living pad of the earth's life, owned 
and operated by the eat ih, 
probably specialized for functions 
on its beha If that we have not yet 
glimpsed. 

-L. Th omas 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, December 8 8p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Butterflies of Ontario 

Dr. Gard Otis 

Bring a friend and delight in some of 
nature's most beautiful creatures. 

This is our Holiday meeting, so please 
remember to bring seasonal treats to 
share with other members. Donation of 
an item for the food bank would also be 
appreciated. Refreshments served from 
7:30 and after the program. Come early 
to socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, January 12 8:00 p.m. 

Cross Canada Nature Check-Up 

Dan Stuckey 


Plant Study Group 

No meeting in December 
Next Meeting 

Wednesday, January 21, 1998 

The Plant Study Group is looking to be 
informal, interesting and interactive. Meet at 
Pam's house, 34 Jasmine Street, Hamilton, 

Organizer: Pam Watts 388-4482 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

No meeting in December 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, December 15 7:30 p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identifica¬ 
tion session and a workshop, film or set of 
slides about some aspect of birding. Ifyou are 
a beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and enthu¬ 
siasm. 

This month: Glen Coady takes us birding in 
the southwestern U.S.A. 

Organizer: Lois Evans 545-8171 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. 
The cupboard is bare. We need material 
on all subjects. This issue and the one 
before it are smaller than usual. 

Let us know about the interesting sightings 
you have made. Bring to our attention the 
issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. 

Please send submissions to Don McLean, 
68-151 Gateshead Crescent, Stoney 
Creek,Ontario L8G 3W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 

don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

Deadline for submissions is generally the 
membership meeting before the issue 
appears. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Friday, December 26 

ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

As part of a larger survey, this Boxing Day 
tradition provides useful data on wintering 
bird populations. Call Mark to confirm your 
territory. New counters are encouraged. 
Contact: Mark Jennings 335-5210 

Sunday January 1,1998,10:00 a.m. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE VALLEY 
Start the New Year on the right (foot)path. 
Meet at the northwest comer of King Street 
and Lawrence Road. Contact: John Struger 
547-5116 

Early January 
LAKE ONTARIO 
WINTER BIRD COUNT 

Part of a lake-wide waterfowl census. We 
cover the shore from Bronte Harbour to Fifty 
Point. To confirm your participation and the 
when and where, contact George Naylor at 
575-9016 

Saturday, January 24,9:00 a.m. 

HAWKS AND OWLS 
Go searching for winter birds in the country. 
Meet at South Hamilton Mall, N-W comer of 
Rymal and Upper James, near Kelsey’s, (Bad 
weather day: Sunday Jan. 25) Contact: Mike 
Street 648-3737 


Need a Ride? 

Ifyou need a ride to the Club's Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will arrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board of Directors, together with their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 
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HNC Board of Directors 

1997-98 


Executive 


President: 


Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Vice-President: 


Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Secretary: 


Gillian Quick 

6274714 

Treasurer: 


Walter Muma (519) 622-6954 

Directors 


Past President: 


Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Membership: 


Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1441 

Conservation/Education: 

Sean Morley 

575-0668 

Director-at-Large: 


Brian McHattie 

540-1441 

Program: 


Glenn Barrett 

546-9764 

Field Events: 


Terry Stortz 

777-8151 

Wood Duck Editor: 


Don McLean 

664-8796 

Publicity: 


Christine Bishop 

648-8665 

Social: 


Cathy Cooper 

545-0791 

Sanctuary: 


Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Co-ordinators 

and 

Representatives 

Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 


John Hannah 

627-1453 

Plant Study Group Leader: 

Pam Watts 

388-4482 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 


Norm Ralston 

383-1397 

FON Representative: 


Wolfgang Lufl 

681-2276 

Volunteer Coordinator 


Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

545-8171 

Birding Hotline: 

648-9537 
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Membership Fees 1997-98 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton- Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton- Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton- Wentworth Free 
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